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nearly arrived at tlie -village where queen Isabella and her children
resided, when one of his scouts fell into the hands of the arch-
bishop of York. The queen removed to York, and afterwards, for
greater security, was taken to Nottingham. She subsequently
set out on a pilgrimage to the shrine of St. Thomas a Becket
at Canterbury, proposing to pass the night of October 13,1321,
at her own dower-castle of Leeds, in Kent, of which Bartholo-
mew Badlesmere, one of the " associated barons," was castellan.
She sent her marshal and purveyors before her to order proper
arrangements to be made for her reception. Lady Badlesmere
replied with great insolence to the royal messengers, " that the
queen might seek some other lodging, for she would not admit
any one within the castle without an order from her lord." While
the dispute was proceeding between the lady Badlesmere and the
harbingers, the queen and her train arrived at the castle-gates, and
were received with a volley of arrows, which slew six of the r^yal
escort, and compelled the queen to seek other shelter for the night.
Isabella complained bitterly to the king of the murders, and the
insolence of lady Badlesmere in presuming to exclude her from
her own castle.

Lady Badlesmere was committed to the Tower of London as a
state prisoner, and was threatened with the same fate that had
been inflicted on her bowmen, who were hanged. She suffered
rigorous imprisonment; but with all their faults, there is no
instance of any monarch of the Plantagenet line putting a lady
to death for high treason. A renewal of the barons* wars was
occasioned by the outrage offered to the queen and the imprison-
ment of lady Badlesmere.

It was at this agitating period that Isabella gave birth to her
youngest child, the princess Joanna, who was called, from the
place of her nativity, Joanna of the Tower. Some time before
the birth of this infant, two fierce barons of royal descent, having
been taken in arms against the king, were brought to the Tower
as state prisoners, under sentence of death and confiscation of
their great estates. Roger Mortimer, lord of Chirk, the uncle,
was starved to death. Roger Mortimer, the nephew, contrived,
while under sentence of death in one of the prison lodgings of
the Tower of London, to create a powerful interest in the. heart of
the beautiful consort of his offended sovereign. He was the husband
of a French lady, Jane de Joinville, and was well acquainted with
the language that was most pleasing to the queen. His sentence
was soon after reprieved from death to imprisonment for life.

In the succeeding year, 1323, we find the tameless border chief,
from his dungeon in the Tower, organizing a plan for the seizure